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‘THE STANDARD.’ 
(See ante, pp. 341, 363.) 


In 1857 Baldwin had to part with his 
papers,and they were purchased by James 
Johnstone, of the firm of Johnstone, Wintle, 
Cooper & Evans. Johnstone had no know- 
ledge of newspapers, so he took as _ his 
counsellor John Maxwell, who in later years 
married Miss Braddon. Maxwell would 
frequently talk to me of the part he took in 
advising Johnstone, whom he earnestly 
urged to obtain the properties even although 
at a considerable cost ; and accordingly the 
two papers, The Morning Herald and The 
Standard—copyright, plant, presses, and 
type—were acquired by him for 16,5001. 
Under Maxwell’s advice changes were 
rapidly made, and on the 29th of June, 1857, 
the first morning issue of The Standard took 
place, the price being reduced from fourpence 





to twopence, and the four pages being en- 
larged to eight. 

The first offices were in three old Queen 
Anne houses in Shoe Lane, and there was no 
attempt at style, either inside or out. I 
remember going to see Johnstone there ; his 
room was approached by a flight of old- 
fashioned stairs, while the room itself was 
devoid of carpets, and the writing-table and 
few chairs were old and worn. At first there 
was a mortgage upon these buildings held 
by the Conservative party, and Mr. W. G. 
Bell, in ‘ Fleet Street in Seven Centuries,’ 
relates how 
“the paper printed paragraphs forwarded from 
the party head-quarters, and these as a rule 
appeared immediately following the leading 
articles, until (so the story runs) there came a day 
when the mortgage was paid off, and the aston- 
ished Whip received his paragraph back with a 
curt line from the then editor, Capt. Hamber, 
that he would see his ‘ Dear Blank ’ da—dangling 
at a rope’s end before he would print more of his 
contributions.” 

Johnstone, in running the two papers, 
exercised great economy ; the news columns 
were the same, although the leaders were 
different, and the papers, while voicing the 
same opinions, were supposed to be entirely 
independent. It was a case of “Oh! no! 
we never mention her,” and The Standard 
became popularly known by the nickname 
of “‘ Mrs. Gamp,” while The Morning Herald 
was “Mrs. Harris.” Johnstone handed 
over the entire business department to 
D. Morier Evans, one of his partners in the 
accountancy firm, and,on his advice, on the 
4th of February, 1858, the price of The 
Standard was reduced to one penny, while 
The Morning Herald remained at the old 
price of fourpence. As I shall have no more 
to say about the latter paper I will only note 
its quiet departure on the 3lst of December, 
1869, after an existence of eighty - nine 
years. 

On the I1lth of June, 1860, an afternoon 
edition of The Standard was issued, still known 
as The Evening Standard. Johnstone, with 
his usual acuteness, found the right editor in 
Capt. Hamber. The young man had been at 
Oriel with G. J. Goschen,* while Lord Robert 
Cecil and Ward Hunt were keeping their 
terms elsewhere. My friend Mr. Escott, 
who was for years on the staff, and to 
whom I am indebted for much personal 
information besides that in his ‘ Masters of 
Journalism,’ published by Fisher Unwin, 
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1911, describes Hamber as having “a 
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certain personal magnetism which made hin 
a leader of men,” and as having “‘ in his best 
days united great intellectual quickness with 
many political opportunities and with wide 
social popularity.’ Among the writers 
who, under Hamber, helped to make The 
Standard were George Painter, whom he 
encouraged to write “‘in a vein more humorous 
than the paper generally indulged”’ (Matthew 
Arnold “had spoken in his essays about the 
‘young lions of Peterborough Court’; 
Painter’s little burlesques of their style were 
headed ‘The Gaily Bellograph,’ and, so their 
writer flattered himself, reproduced something 
of Maginn’s humour”’); Alfred Austin, who in 
1869 won real distinction for The Standard 
as well as for himself by the exhaustive 
circumstantiality with which, on its appear- 
ance, he refuted in several columns Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe’s* ‘The True Story of Lady 
Byron’s Life,’ under the title of ‘Lady Byron 
Vindicated ’ ; Thomas Adolphus Trollope, who, 
at Austin’s suggestion, was appointed Italian 
correspondent ; and Lord Robert Cecil, who 
“contributed a few political slashers,’’ though 
it was Perey Greg who did ‘‘ most of the 
hard hitting.” There was also H. E. Watts, 
formerly editor of The Melbourne Argus, who 
“emphatically advocated Colonial Preference 
and an Imperial Tariff.’ This was “ long 
before the ideas were officially recognized at 
any of the Conservative head-quarters.” 

A veteran of the Hamber days still survives 
in Mr. Francis Bowater. We find in The 
Printers’ Register of April 6th a letter from 
him stating that “had The Standard lived a 
few months longer, I should have completed 
@ service on that paper without a break of 
sixty years.” 

On the outbreak of the American Civil 
War The Standard at once took the side 
of the South, and, in addition to its leading 
articles, had a series of letters over the 
signature of ““ Manhattan ”’ which were even 
more fiercely anti-Federal. These letters 
were talked about by every one, and “ sent 
up the circulation of the paper by leaps 
and bounds.” 

In 1868 
the two 


the collision between 
over Gladstone’s Irish 


came 
Houses 





* The Atheneum of the 4th of September, 
1869, refers with ‘‘ indignant sorrow’”’ to ‘“ the 
great scandal, suspected by none,’’ which had 
just been published. Strangely enough, a sym- 
pathetic review of Mrs. Stowe’s ‘True Story’ 
appeared in The T'imes, the authorship being 
attributed to Mrs. Norton. This, The Atheneum 


of the 30th of October states, is indignantly denied 
by Mrs. Norton, she declaring her antagonism 
to its sentiments. 











Church Bill ; and Hamber, enjoying as he did 
the personal friendship of Disraeli, felt 
himself to be all-powerful, and would brook 
no interference in his conduct of the paper, 
making “ fiercer demands than ever of no 
quarter to the enemy in the war against 
Gladstonianism.” Johnstone felt that, if 
the paper was to render service to the party, 
its conductor must take counsel with the 
party managers as well as ask for information 
from them, but Escott relates that ‘‘ Hamber 
point blank refused the proposal of anything 
like supervision by, or even co-operation 
with, any Conservative official from Parlia- 
ment Street.” So‘ one October morning in 
1870 Johnstone’s solicitor called upon 
Hamber at his Chiswick house with an 
intimation of his services being no more 
required.” Johnstone then made overtures 
to the Conservative head-quarters for cemen- 
ting the traditional connexion between the 
party and the paper, and his son was 
appointed editor, with Sir John Gorst to 
supply the defects of his political experience. 

The new editors were fortunate in starting 
in 1870, for it was a year of prosperity for 
the paper. The Franco-German War in- 
creased its sale; and, moreover, Sir Henry 
Brackenbury’s diary appeared in its columns, 
while on one or two occasions that writer 
watched, on behalf of the paper, the progress 
of the struggle from the battle-fields. The 
Standard took no side in the war, but in its 
comments held the balance equally between 
the two combatants. G. A. Henty, beloved 
of boys, was one of its war correspondents, 
and contributed to it in various ways. He 
had a small room to work in, at the top of 
the old Shoe Lane house. He would do a 
hearty laugh when I called upon him, and 
said ‘‘I could not see him for the smoke.” 
He was never without a small brier pipe in 
his mouth, from which the smoke would 
issue in volumes, for he was not a quiet 
smoker. Another of The Standard war 
correspondents well known to me was Col. 
Knollys ; he had a very high opinion of the 
Austrian soldier, and told me, after his 
return from the Austrian manceuvres, that 
he was the finest in Europe. The paper has 
always sought to stand high in the matter 
of war news, and during and since the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-8 the names of its war 
correspondents include J. A. Cameron, who 
was killed inthe Sudan, and Prof. Palmer,. 
who was murdered by the Arabs. 

In 1874 there was a “ Conservative Re- 
action,’ when Disraeli came into office with 
Lord Derby as Foreign Secretary and Lord 
Carnarvon as Colonial Secretary. Sir John 
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policy brought about his dismissal from the 
editorship of the paper, and W. H. Mudford, 
whose father had beem editor of The Courier, 
was appointed to succeed him. Mudford 
was fitted in every way to carry on the 
traditions of the paper, being full of courage, 
energy, and firmness of purpose. Over each 
department he exercised absolute and entire 
control, and among his first moves was the 
perfecting of the arrangements for the supply 
of foreign news. He adopted Delane’s plan 
of having headed articles, as well as occa- 
sional leaders, from writers not on the staff. 
In 1880 he published Gladstone’s Irish Land 
Bill while it was yet in the hands of the 
Government printers ; and Lord Beaconsfield, 
when he published ‘ Endymion’ (a key of 
which appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ for Dec. 18, 1880), 
so favoured The Standard that it was able to 
give a detailed account of the novel a week 
before the earliest review copy had been 
sent out. 

The paper under Mudford, and since, has 
always had a high reputation for its reviews 
of books. It was often chary of praise, so 
that when praise was bestowed it was known 
to be well merited. The prominence given 
to literature is shown by the fact that on 
the occasion of the dinner to George 
Smith, the founder of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’—6th of June, 1894— 
two columns were devoted to an account of 
the proceedings. On the 22nd of November, 
1879, John Thadeus Delane died, and it is 
gratifying to read in Dasent’s ‘ Life’ of him 
that, “‘ of the many obituary notices of him, 
that in The Standard—which was, we have 
heard, from the pen of the present Poet 
Laureate [Alfred AustinJ—was perhaps the 
best.” Thus were all the old hard knocks 
between the rivals forgotten, and a just 
tribute paid to the greatest editor of the 
nineteenth century. The knocks and the 
vulgar abuse, as was unfortunately common 
with most of the press in bygone times, had 
indeed been hard. Now, happily. theugh 
attacks on rivals may be severe, the’ are 





* Sir John Gorst died on the 4th of April of this 
year, aged 80. In The Daily Telegraph of the 
following day Mr. T. P. O’Connor gives an account 
of the career of this ‘ political free-lance,” who 
was “a disappointment to the world, and still 
more to himself,’ a man “ of promise rather than 
of achievement, of great possibilities, and of small 
results.” Of his pluck there could be no question. 


When, on his mission to the Maoris, his printing 
oftice was attacked and his type turned into bullets, 
and himself given notice to quit the country within 
three weeks or it would go ill with him, Sir John 
refused to budge until he got official instructions 
to do so. 


Sta ee 
Gorst’s* criticism of Carnarvon’s Colonial 





free from vulgarity, and a courtesy is 
generally shown that in the past would not 
have been possible. Never in the whole 
history of our press has there been anything 
to compare with the tribute paid to Lord 
Burnham on the occasion of his 80th birth— 
day on the 28th of December, 1913. 
Mudford remained editor of The Standard 
until 1900, Johnstone having, on his death 
in 1878, by his will confirmed his appointment 
as manager for life at an income of 5,000/. a 
year. On his retirement he handed the 
editorship to his second in command, George 


| Byrom Curtis. In 1904 the paper was ac- 


quired by Mr. C. Arthur Pearson; and it 
was then run by a limited company under 
his chairmanship. Finally it passed to Mr. 
Davison Dalziel, M.P., who was responsible 
for its policy until the appointment of a 
receiver in March last. 

One rejoices to see that the older paper 
The Evening Standard continues on its 
prosperous way. On the day after the 
suspension of The Standard it had reached 
its 28,602nd number.* May it continue long 
to flourish ! and we may surely look forward 
to a day when our old friend The Standard 
may have a big revival in a morning issue, 
and once more enjoy all the vigour of years 
gone by. JOHN CoLiins FRANCIS. 


P.S.—My friend Mr. Peer kindly sup- 
plements my foot-note on p. 342, ante, 
with the information that Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus issued in 1890, at the price of 3s. 6d., 
a crown octavo edition of Maclise’s ‘Gallery 
of Literary Characters,’ which contains much 
additional matter by William Bates—* one 
of the cheapest books I know.” 





LAWYERS EMPLOYED BY 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE 
DURING THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


(See ante, p. 361.) 


43. 1453-4, Mr. William North, notary ; 
fee, 6s. 8d., last paid in 1459-60 (roll of 1460-1 
missing) ; described himself in Register O as 
LL.B., of Corton, Sar. dioc. Identical with 
a Scholar elected in 1420 (Kirby, p. 46). 

44, 1453-4, Thomas Vaus, attorney in the 
Common Bench ; fee, 6s. 8d., last paid in 
1479-80 (roll of 1480-1 missing). 


* The last issue of The Standard, Thursday, 
March 16th, is numbered 28,631, so that the 
numeration has evidently been reckoned from the 
older paper. The slight difference in the number 
is to be accounted for by the fact that on certain 
holidays the evening papers are not published. 
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45. 1453-4, John Yevan, counsel; fee, 
6s. 8d., last paid in 1456-7. Will of John 
Yevan, of St. Lawrence, Winchester, proved 
P.C.C. 1457. 

46. 1464-5, Mr. William Branche, notary ; 
fee, 6s. 8d., last paid in 1473-4. Fellow of 
the College, LL.B. 

47. 1464-5, William Sawndrys, attorney: in 
the Exchequer ; fee, 6s. 8d., last paid in 
1469-70, the entry being struck out in 1470-1. 

48. 1464-5, John Hamond, counsel; fee, 


6s. 8d., last paid in 1469-70. Cf. No. 64 
below. 

49. 1464-5, Nicholas Hervy, counsel ; 
fee, 13s. 4d., last paid in 1469-70. 

50. 1470-1, Thomas Fawkes (Faux), 


auditor ; fee, 13s. 4d., last paid in 1487-8. 
Had previously served as clerk of accounts 
from 1451-2 to 1469-70 at stipend of 40s., 
raised in 1453-4 to 66s. 8d. 

51. 1471-2, —— Jaye; office not stated, 
but probably counsel ; fee, 6s. 8d., raised in 
1475-6 to 13s. 4d.; became steward in 
1489-90 at 5/., last paid for part of 1492-3. 
Probably Richard Jay, serjeant-at-law, 1485 
(Pulling), whose will was proved P.C.C. 1493. 

52. 1472-3, —— Calkott, attorney in the 
Exchequer ; fee, 6s. 8d., last paid in 1479-80 
(roll of 1480-1 missing). 

53. 1472-3, Wyndesor (Winsor) ; 
office not stated, but probably counsel ; 
styled ‘‘ generosus”’ in and after 1475-6; 
fee, 13s. 4d., last paid in 1479-80; but he is 
mentioned in the roll of 1481-2 as present at 
divers refections which Warden Baker gave 
in London, while there in Nov., 1481, on a 
matter pending between the tenants of the 
Prince of Wales (“‘domini principis”’) and 
the College tenants as to the heath in 
Harmondsworth. Probably Thomas W ynde- 
sor of Stanwell, Middlesex, whose will was 
proved P.C.C, 1485, and whose Hampshire 
properties included the manors of Millcourt 
(Binsted) and Bullesdons (Bramley) (see 
‘Vict. Hist. Hants,’ ii. 487, iv. 142). His 
son Sir Andrew, who was created Lord 
Windsor of Stanwell in 1529 (G. E. C.’s 
‘ Peerage’), had become a Bencher of the 
Middle Temple before 1500 (Ingpen’s ‘ M. T. 
Bench Book,’ 122). 

54. 1474-5, Mr. William Gylyott, notary ; 
fee, 6s. 8d., paid also in 1475-6 and for latter 
half of 1477-8. Scholar, 1462; Second 
Master, 1469-71 ; Fellow, 1504/5. 

55. 1475-6, Thomas Wode (Woode) ; office 
not stated, but probably counsel; fee, 
6s. 8d., last paid in 1484-5 (rolls of 1485-6 and 
1486-7 missing). Probably Thomas Wood, 
serjeant-at-law, 1485; {king’s _ serjeant, 








1488 ; judge of the Common Pleas, 1495; 
and Chief Justice, 1500 (Foss); knighted, 
1501 (Shaw) ; will proved P.C.C. 1502. 

56. 1475-6, Frowyke ; office not 
stated, but probably counsel ; fee, 6s. 8d., 
last paid in 1490-1. Probably Thomas 
Frowyke, son of Sir Thomas Frowyke, K.B. 
(who died in 1485); of the Inner Temple ; 
serjeant, 1496 ; judge of assize in the western 
counties, 1501 ; Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas (in succession to Sir Thomas Wood) 
and knighted, 1502 ; died (will proved P.C.C.) 
1506 (‘ Calendar of Inner Temple Records,’ 
i. xl; ‘D.N.B.,’ xx. 293). The Account-roll 
of 1481-2, under ‘Custus necessarii cum 
donis,’ contains the entry : “‘ Et in refectione 
data londoniis domino Thome Frowyke 
militi, filio eiusdem, mro. Wynsor, mro. 
Gyan, Thome Bertelett, Howberd et aliis 
cum eis mense Aprilis, viijs. vjd.” 

57. 1476-7, Mr. Robert Knyte (Knyght), 
notary ; fee, 6s. 8d. Fellow of the College, 
LL.B. ; vacated fellowship during 1477-8. 

58. 1479-80, Mr. Thomas Aschborn (Ashe- 
burn), notary; fee, 6s. 8d. Fellow of the 
College, LL.B. ; died during 1516-7, and was 
then succeeded as notary by Mr. Thomas 
Erlysman, the Head Master. 

59. 1481-2, Mr. Thomas Dalamar, Kt. 
(Miles); office not stated, but perhaps 
counsel (one Thomas Dalamare was admitted 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1457-8, see ‘ Black Books 
of L.I.,’ i. 32); fee, 20s., last paid in 1484-5 
(rolls of 1485-6 and 1486-7 missing). An 
entry in the roll of 1464-5, under ‘ Custus 
necessar. forins.,’ runs: “ Et in datis Thome 
Dalamar nomine rewardi pro laboribus suis 
circa perquisicionem manerii de Hallond, 
xls.’ (ef. Kirby’s ‘ Annals,’ p. 182); and in 
the same year “ Robertus Dalamar de 
Aldarmeston, etatis ix annorum in festo sti 
martini in hieme,’ was admitted Scholar. 
The will of Sir Thomas Dalamar was proved 
P.C.C. 1492, and he is mentioned, as of 
Aldermaston, in ‘ Visitations of Berkshire,’ 
i. 29, and ‘ Visitations of Hampshire,’ 42 


(Harl. Soc.). He does not seem to be 
mentioned in Shaw’s ‘ Knights.’ 
60. 1481-2, John Vaus (Vauce, Vaws), 


attorney in the Common Bench ; fee, 6s. 8d., 
last paid in 1489-90. Cf. No. 44 above. 
61. 1481-2, Robert Caxton, attorney in the 
Exchequer ; fee, 6s. 8d., last paid in 1490-1. 
62. 1487-8, John Kyngsmyll; office not 
stated, but certainly counsel; fee, 20s. ; 
became steward in 1492-3 at 5/., last paid 
in 1503-4. Scholar, elected in 1470 (birth- 
place not stated in Register of Scholars ; 
but when he took Scholar’s oath on Jan. 13, 
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1472/3, he was described in Register O as of 
Basingstoke) ; afterwards (1473-8) Scholar 
and Fellow of New College, Oxford (‘ Liber 
Suce. et Dign.’); of the Middle Temple ; 
serjeant, 1494 (being then a Bencher of his 
Inn); king’s serjeant, 1497; judge of the 
Common Pleas, 1503 (Ingpen’s ‘ M.T. Bench 
Book,’ 120); died in or about 1509 (Foss) ; 
will of John Kyngesmill, gent., of Frefolke, 
Hants, proved P.C.C. 1509. In the Kings- 
mill pedigree, as printed in ‘ Visitations of 
Hampshire’ (Harl. Soc.), 2, 3, the place- 





P.C.C. 1520. For a like promotion, see 
No. 6 above. 

70. 1492-3, John Whetham, attorney in 
the Common Bench ; fee, 6s. 8d., last paid in. 
1501-2 (roll of 1502-3 missing). H. C. 

Winchester College. 





THE REPULSE OF THE TURKS 
FROM VIENNA. 


Tue Brit. Mus. Cat. 9079, d. 13, is a letter, 


name ‘Freibock” probably stands for|there ascribed—I do not know on what 


Freefolk. 

63. 1487-8, Mr. John Newport; office not 
stated, but certainly counsel; fee, 6s. 8d., 
raised in 1489-90 to 13s. 4d., and in 1504-5 
to 26s. 8d., last paid in 1518-9 (roll of 1519-20 
missing). Scholar, elected in 1466, as “‘ de 
Suberton, filius tenentis de Huntburne ” ; 
afterwards (1472-6) Scholar and Fellow of 
New College, Oxford (‘ Liber Succ. et Dign.”); 
of Lincoln’s Inn, admitted February, 1478/9 
(‘ L.I. Admission Registers,’ i. 21) ; serjeant, 
1510 (‘ Black Books of L.I.,’ i. 161) ; will of 
John Newport, serjeant-at-law, of Soberton, 
Hants, proved P.C.C. 1521. At Soberton, 
where he owned the manor, one of the 
church bells is inscribed ‘‘ orate pro animabus 
Johannis Newport et Elizabet uxoris eius ”’ 
(‘ Vict. Hist. Hants,’ iii. 259, 267). 

64. 1487-8, Mr. Hamonde (Hamon); 
office not stated, but probably counsel ; 
fee, 6s. 8d., last paid in 1491-2. Cf. No. 48 
above. 

65. 1489-90, John Fesaunt, auditor ; fee, 
13s. 4d., last paid in 1500-1 ; succeeded next 
year by John Wily. John Phesaunt was 
clerk of lands at 40s. in 1470-1. 

66. 1489-90, Mr. —— Hayes (Hayce); 
office not stated, but probably counsel ; 
fee, 6s. 8d., not paid after 1490-1. 





grounds—to Arthur Whitebrook, probably a 
relative, perhaps grandson, of Sir John 
Whitebrook of Water Newton, Hunts, and,. 
like the latter, obviously a Catholic recusant. 
The details it contains relative to the repulse 
of the Turks from Vienna justify wider dis- 
semination of its information, 


A True Copy of a Letter. A. Whitebrook 

From an English Gentleman in the Emperor’s 
Army, to an English Officer in Holland, concern- 
ing the Total Rout of the Turks, by the United 
Forces of the Christians, Commanded in person,. 
by the Emperour, the King of Poland, and Duke 
of Lorain. 

I cannot express myself in words suitable to- 
the great deliverance it hath pleased God to give 
the Nation, and Empire of the Germans, from the 
Cruelties and Barbarieties it groaned under, by 
the Savage Violences of Turkish Infidels, in 
Conjunction with a worse sort of men than thet- 
selves, who outwardly pretend a Belief of the 
Blessed Jesus, when at the same time, their 
power, Industry, and council tends to no less 
than the Total Extirpation of Christianity, and 
the setting up its common Enemy Mahumetism ;. 
under the same notion of the old Rebels in Eng- 
land (viz. for the True Protestant Religion). 
There being in the Hungarian Nation two Sects 
of Protestants, viz. Lutherans, and Calvinists 
the latter of which, claiming the said Epithet 
under the Banner of the Horrid Imposture and 
great Idol of the East (Mahomet). I could do- 
no less than make this little short Reflection,. 
because it to me seems a Remark of so near a 
Parrallel with some practices in my own Country, 


67. 1490-1, J. Adams, attorney in the| the Respect I bear to it, would not suffer me to be 
Common Bench ; fee, 6s. 8d., not paid after | Silent in the said particulars. 


1491-2. 

68. 1491-2, Mr. —— Froste: office not 
stated, but probably counsel ; fee, 13s. 4d., 
raised in 1493-4 to 26s. 8d.; became steward 
in 1504-5 at 5/.,and so remained until 1528-9, 
when succeeded by Mr. Wyntersalle. “‘ Item 
ij olle deaurate vocate le quart pottes ex 
donacione mri Froste”’ (Inventory of “ jo- 
calia,” &c., of June 10, 19 H. VIII., 1527). 

69. 1491-2, Edmund Deny, attorney in the 
Exchequer ; fee, 6s. 8d., last paid in 1512-3 
(roll of 1513-4 missing). Probably Edmund 
Denny, clerk in the Exchequer, who became 
King’s Remembrancer in 1504, and a baron of 
the Exchequer in 1513 (Foss); will proved 


The King of Poland, with a Royal Army 
attending him, arrived at our Camp, the Emperour 
having caused all necessary Provisions, to be 
made for his Royal Majesties Reception, before 
which, several considerable Reinforcements,. 
were arrived, being part of the Auxiliary Troops 
of the Empire, of which great Numbers are on 
their March from all the Remotest parts of the 
Empire: immediately after his Majesty of Poland 
was arrived a great Council of War was held in 
the Emperours Tent ; which being ended, prayers 
were publickly offered throughout the Camp, for 
a Success upon the Endeavours of the United 
Arms, of the Christians against the Turks and 
Infidels, which being ended, immediately the 
whole Army, by Order, was on its March towards. 
the Enemy; who lay in siege before Vienna 
according to common Computation 150,000 strong 
at least: the Army marched in three Batalias,. 
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The Body Commanded by the Emperour in 
person ; the right wing by his Majesty of Poland, 
and the left by his Highness of Lorain, in which 
posture we marched with all immaginable Silence 
towards Vienna: The City having at the same 
time notice that we were approaching, and as 
soon as we came to discern the Enemies Leagure, 
the City gave us a Signal, which in half an hours 
time was seconded with a Resolute sally; in 
which many Thousands of the Turks were slain, 
with very small loss on the Christians Side. 

The Turks seeming to be in great Consternation 
upon the sight of the unexpected numbers of the 
Christian Army, before the said Salley was ended, 
part of Our Army under his Highness of Lorain 
were engaged and soon after the Grosse of both 
Armies, the dispute being for severall hours very 
sharp and hot; but in the end it so pleased God 
that our Arms prevailed against the Infidels we 
having killed above thirty Thousand on the spot, 
and taken near half as many Prisoners and all 
their Artillery and Baggage which were very 
great and numerous and Totally broke the whole 
Army of the Turks, which our Horse continue to 
pursue with great slaughter, and all this was 
done by the Assistance of the Almighty with 
inconsiderable loss on the Christians side, and 
‘it is the opinion of most of our Experienced 
Commanders here in Camp, that very few of the 
Turks will Escape of being taken or killed. The 
Enemy being fled divers of our Officers went into 
the City and great numbers of the Citizens came 
to view our Camp, their countenances bespeaking 
they had been neither in fear of the Enemy 
nor any want of necessary Provisions. We are 
now busied in destroying the Enemys works 
about the City ; and in my next I may give you 
a more particular Account of the whole Affair : 
vin the meantime be pleased to accept of this, as 
from your much Obliged and 

Faithfull Friend 
and Servant 
‘Imperial Camp. near A. WHITEBROOK. 
ienna Aug. the 31th 
London Printed by 
E. Mallet. 

The date is obviously *‘ Old Style,’’ since 
the junction of Sobieski with the Duke of 
Lorraine took place on Sept. 9, 1683. On 
the 11th the signalling with rockets occurred, 
and on the following day the Turks were 
outed. MARGARET WHITEBROOK. 

24 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





“VicroriA County HIsToRIES”: A 
CriticisM.—Surrey is one of the ‘few 
counties whose ‘“ Victoria History” is no 
complete, and it must with great regret be 
noted that there is much reason to believe 
that serious inaccuracies have crept into 
some pages of the parochial histories, 
inaccuracies the more deplorable inasmuch 
as they appear—in some instances at all 
events—to have been easily avoidable, had 
the authors taken the trouble to master 
ordinary sources of information. 

I do not profess to have gone through the 
‘work parish by parish, but strange mistakes 








in the account of localities with which I 
happen to be well acquainted can but lead 
me to infer that similar carelessness may 
have been displayed in other instances, 
detracting largely from the value of the 
volumes as @ work of historical importance, 

On p. 190, vol. iv., for instance, the name 
and title of the lord of the manor there in 
question are both given incorrectly. 

On p. 214, vol. iii., the writer says “ the stone 
quarries are the most striking industrial part 
of Merstham,” when, as a matter of fact, 
hardly any of the once famous building-stone 
has been quarried within the memory of 
man ; and for “‘ stone quarries” should pro- 
bably be read “ lime-works,”’ a very different 
industry. It would look as if the author had 
not even visited the spot. In the same 
parish “‘ The Gables” is stated to be “ the 
seat of Mr. ——,”’ whereas in truth the small 
house in question is a villa-residence in the 
village street of a rental value of about 401. 

The manor of Chilvertons is mentioned, 
and a court is stated to have been held for it 
in recent years. This is not the case; nor 
was it ““ bought by Mr. Watson in 1905.” 

Alderstead is quoted as having been united 
to Merstham in the year 1843. The date is 
wrong ; it should be 1825. 

The School Board did not “enlarge the 
National School,” but built new schools on 
another site. 

On p. 484, vol ii, Mr. Maberly, a rather 
well-known personage in his day, has had 
his name disguised as Makerly. 

In Nutfield parish no mention whatever 
is made of South Hale, the most ancient, and 
in some respects probably the most interest- 
ing, building in the parish. 

These notes are made with the sincere hope 
that in future volumes of the ‘“ Victoria” 
series greater care will be taken to ensure 
that accuracy which may fairly be expected 
in a work whose inception seemed to 
guarantee that it should possess so essential 
a@ quality. H. 


Lapy Mary Wortrtey Montacu IN 
Serpra.—May I call attention to a letter of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s to the 
Princess of Wales (afterwards Queen Caro- 
line, wife of George II.), written from 
Adrianople, April 1, O.S., 1717, as being 
singularly appropriate at present, showing 
as it does the oppression of the Serbian 
peasantry by the Germans and Turks? 

Lady Mary was provided with an escort of 
German and Turkish janissaries, and says :— 

“* We crossed the deserts of Servia, almost quite 
overgrown with wood, though a country naturally 
fertile, and the inhabitants industrious ; but the 
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oppression of the peasants is so great, they are 
forced to abandon their houses and neglect their 
tillage, all they have being a prey to the janissaries, 
whenever they please to seize upon it. We had 
a guard of five hundred of them, and I was almost 
jn tears every day to see their insolences in the 
poor villages through which we passed. 

“ After seven days’ travelling through thick 
woods, we came to Nissa (Nish), once the capital 
of Servia, situate in a fine plain on the river 
Nissava, in a very good air, and so fruitful a soil, 
that the great plenty is hardly credible. I was 
certainly assured that the quantity of wine last 
vintage was so prodigious, they were forced to dig 
holes in the earth to put it in, not having vessels 
enough in the town to hold it. The happiness 
of this plenty is scarce perceived by the oppressed 
people. I saw here a new occasion for my com- 
passion. The wretches that had provided twenty 
waggons for our baggage from Belgrade hither 
for a certain hire, being all sent back without 
payment, some of their horses lamed, and others 
killed, without any satisfaction made for them. 
The poor fellows came round the house weeping 
and tearing their hair and beards in the most 
pitiful manner, without getting anything but 
drubs from the insolent soldiers. I cannot ex- 
press to your R. H. how much I was moved at this 
scene. I would have paid them the money out 
of my own pocket, with all my heart; but it had 
been only giving so much to the Aga (chief 
officer of the Turks), who would have taken it 
from them without any remorse.”’ 


GWENDOLINE GOODWIN. 
Snaithfield, Ecclesall, Sheffield. 


EpirapH IN BricgstockK CHURCHYARD, 
NoRTHANTS.—Near the west wall of the 
churchyard, and opposite the church tower, is 
a polished granite stone, surrounded by short 
iron railings, which has on it a quaint verse 
I have never previously seen in any other 
burial- ground. I give the inscription 
exactly as recorded. 

Elizabeth Viccars Coursens 
the beloved wife of 
John Henry Coursens 
Born Oct. 7'* 1836—Died April 30% 1872 





Gone for a minute, my love 

From this room into the next. 

I too shall go in a minute. 

What time have I to be vext. 

also 
John Henry Coursens 

Born Nov. 14 1833—Died June 6 1898 
Over the river, faces I see 
Fair as the morning, waiting for me 
Friends and companions, safe in the vale 
Watch for the boatman, look for the sail 
Bearing the loved ones over the tide 
Into the harbour, close to their side. 


L. H. CHAMBERS, 
Bedford. 


[Our correspondent has perhaps not recognized 
the first stanza as an adaptation of the last 
couplet of Stanza XXVI. of Tennyson’s ‘ The 
Grandmother ’"—‘‘ my love” being substituted 
for “‘ my son.’’] 








An Att-Nicut Portiinc.—An instance of 
this may, perhaps, be of sufficient interest 
to obtain record in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 


A letter from the Vice-Chancellor to Lord 
Grenville, dated Oxford, Dec. 13, 1809, runs 
as follows :— 

“The poll for the election of a Chancellor of 
the University, which commenced at nine o’clock 
yesterday morning, and was continued without 
adjournment through the whole of the night, 
and of this day, has just now closed, when the 
numbers were found to be 
LORD GRENVILLE 406 | LORD ELDON 393 | 

D. OF BEAUFORT 238 
Your Lordship has accordingly been declared duly 
elected.” 

Though the contest was one of exceptional 
importance, yet as it was a two days’ poll, it 
would hardly seem necessary (especially as 
there was but a limited number of electors) 
to have kept open all through the intervening 
night—a winter’s one. R. B. 

Upton. 


PotyporRE Morcan.—At 10 S. ix. 183 I 
stated that Thomas Morgan’s nephew of this 
name “ was ordained priest from the English 
College at Rome.” It seems that he was 
actually ordained in Paris, for on March 30, 
1579, a licence was granted to him to receive 
all orders, without letters dimissory, at the 
hands of the Bishop of Paris or his suffragan 
(‘ Archivio Vaticano,’ Arm. XLII. vol. xxxvii. 
f. 483, No. 200). 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


GREENHURST.—In the ‘Extracts from a 
Seventeenth-Century Note-Book,’ now ap- 
pearing in The Genealogist, mention is made 
of one Greenhurst in these words :— 

“Md. that all that is written at this side is 
extracted out of Greenhurst his booke made at the 
visitation, 1623.’—Genealogist, xxx. 190. 

Also — 

**This above is extracted out of Greenhurst his 
booke of Armes made at the Visitation, August 
the second, 1623.”°—Jhid., 269. 

The Visitation alluded to must have been 
one of Kent, but so far I have been unable to 
trace Greenhurst or his book. I shall be 
greatly obliged if some one will enlighten 
me. Kerra W. Murray (Portcullis). 
College of Arms, E.C. 
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THe Unitres or TIME, PLACE, AND 
ActTion.—Books of reference generally in- 
form us that Aristotle was the originator of 
the Dramatic Unities. Will any one be 
so kind as to quote any passage in Aristotle’s 
works which defines these ? 

N. Powtett, Col. 

(The derivation of the doctrine of the ‘‘ Three 
Unities”’ telle quelle from Aristotle is an ancient 
mistake. Aristotle, in the ‘Poetics,’ insists at 
length on the importance of Unity of Action—see, 
for example, chapters vii. and viii. Unity of Time 
has been deduced from ‘ Poet.,’ v. 4:— 

ére 6é rH pepxer H wey [4.€., Tpaywola] re wdduora 
meiparat brd play meplodov adiov elvar # pexpdv éfad- 
Adrrew, 7 6é érorotta dépirros Tw Xpdvy 

Unity of Place is nowhere mentioned ; itcan only 
be said that the conditions of dramatic representa- 
tion at Athens caused it to be fairly generally 
observed there. Our correspondent will find the 
whole matter discussed in Prof. Butcher’s 
‘ Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art.’] 


‘ PHILANDER AND SACHARISSA.’—I should 
be glad to know the author of ‘‘ Philander 
and Sacharissa. A Novel. To which is 
added, An Elegy on Mr. Addison,’’ London, 


John Noon, 1724. 
G. C. Moore Smita. 
The University of Sheffield. 


Otp Famity CxurcH Livines.—I am 
anxious to obtain information and additions 
to the following list of the patronage and 
close connexion with the Church maintained 
by our old families. 

Charlton Musgrove, Wincanton, Somerset- 
shire, has been held by members of the Leir 
family since the year 1617, and the rector 
in 1903, Rev. Randolph Leir, was a direct 
lineal descendant of the Rev. Richard Leir, 
who held the living in the reign of James I. 
During the whole long period of 286 years 
(with the exception of a short interval in 
Puritan times) the benefice has been held by 
members of the same family, who have thus 
been rectors and landowners in the same 
place for close upon three centuries. 

Farnborough, Wantage, Berkshire, had 
been held by members of the Price family 
since the year 1606, and the last rector of 
the family, the Rev. Edmund Price, who 
died in 1872, was a direct lineal descendant 
of the Rev. John Price, rector and patron, 
who held the living in the reign of James I. 
During the whole long period of 266 years 
(with the exception of a short interval in 
1733) the benefice had been held by members 
of the same family, who had thus been 
rectors, patrons, and landowners in the same 
place for 267 years, when in 1873 the 
patronage passed out of the Price family. 








Rose Ash, South Molton, Devonshire, the 
patronage of which has been and still is 
held by the Southcomb family, has been 
served by them for more than two centuries, 
the Rev. E. D. Southcomb being rector in 
1915. 

Muckleston, Market Drayton, Stafford- 
shire, has been served by rectors of the 
Hinchcliffe family for more than 165 years, 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


THomas FuLteR: ‘MAN IS IMMORTAL 
TILL HIS WORK IS DONE.’’—According to 
‘Cassell’s Book of Quotations,’ p. 447: 
“This line appears in Ethandune (1892) 
(James Williams, D.C.L.), but its source was. 
inquired for, without success, in ‘ N. & Q.,’ as 
early as the year 1878.” It is a quotation 
which is more often made from the pulpit, 
and I have just heard that Thomas Fuller 
(1608-61) has, in one of his works (which I 
know not), the following passage, in de- 
scribing Bede’s death :— 

“Thus God’s children are immortal whilst_their 
Father hath anything for them to do on Earth, 
and Death cannot overcome and kill them till first 
they have finished their testimony, which done, 
they willingly die, like silkworms when their web 
is ended and they are comfortably entombed in 
their own endeavours.” 

Can any of your readers tell me in which 
of Fuller’s books this passage occurs, which 
seems to be the germ of the — ? 

. A, Ports. 


RicHARD DacreEs, who died about the 
year 1766, was Attorney-General at Gibral- 
tar. He had a brother William, of Glou- 
cester Street, Holborn (who died about the 
year 1775), a brother John, a sister Winifred 
(who married — Evetts), and a sister Jane 
(who married — Lewis). Can any one tell 
me where I may obtain genealogical informa- 
tion connecting this family with the Dacres 
of Cumberland ? and can any one tell me 
where, when, and to whom John Dacres was 
married ? J. A. FORSTER. 

Croslands Park, Barrow-in-Furness. 


ROBERTSONS AND DUNDASES OF RICH- 
MOND.—Who was Margaret, the second wife 
of William Robertson, surgeon at Richmond ? 
Their daughter, Isobella Robertson, married 
in 1775 David Dundas, surgeon at Richmond, 
who was created a baronet; their son, 
William Robertson, was the maternal grand- 
father, of W. J. BERNHARD SMITH, Temple, 
who in ‘N. & Q.,’ Jan. 25, 1851, offered to 
give information about the family. In The 
Scottish Antiquary, Northern Notes and 
Queries, 1886, C. Robertson Manning, F.S.A., 
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Diss Rectory, Norfolk, asked for information 
te Robertsons of Richmond, but in replies 
thereto there is nothing to show who Mrs. 
Margaret Robertson was before her marriage. 
I have indirect evidence that her name was 
Berry. R. S. MARsHALL. 

Cal. W. S. Club, Edinburgh. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Where may be found 
the line :— 
A man may sin securely, but never safely ? 
(? or, safely never.] 
I have a notion that it is from Ben Jonson. 
P. T. CRESWELL. 
57 Esmé Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham. 


WELLINGTON AT BRIGHTON AND ROTTING- 
DIAN.—In ‘Notes on Sussex Churches’ 
(Hove, 1908) at p. 37 Mr. Frederick Harrison, 
writing of St. Nicholas’s, Brighton, says :— 

“There 18 a monument, in good imitation of 
Decorated work, to the memory of the great Duke 
cf Wellington, who used to worship in this church, 
snd was a pupil of the Vicar of Brighton, the 
Rev. Henry Michell.” 

In ‘ The South Downs,’ recently published 
by the L.B. & S.C. Railway Company, at 
p. 57 it is stated that among the pupils of 
the Rev. Thomas Redman Hooker, D.D., 
Vicar of Rottingdean from 1792 to 1838, 
“were the Duke of Wellington, Cardinal 

Manning, and Bulwer Lytton.” 

For how long and in what years was 
Wellington a pupil (1) of Mr. Michell and 
(2) of Dr. Hooker ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BISHOPSGATE, HALFMOON STREET, GOTHIC 
Arcu.—In some of the illustrations of Sir 
Paul Pindar’s House the adjoining archway 
giving entrance to Halfmoon Alley or Street 
is shown as being in the style of the early 
fourteenth century. Is this a fragment of a 
building of that period ? Two inferences 
are suggested. Either Sir Paul Pindar in 
building on this site allowed the arch to 
remain, or transported it from some early 
London building, as its style and dimensions 
were suitable for his purpose. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“Honest Ingun.”—What is the origin 
of this expression ? It seems to be much 
used both in speech and in articles of modern 
date. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


HAINRIcH.—Who was Sam. Theoph. Hain- 
rich, a Hungarian artist, painter of a portrait 
of an old servant of William Penn, the 
Quaker, about 1734 ? 

ALBERT CooK MYERS. 


ARMORIAL BEaRINGs SoucuT.—Just be 
fore Christmas (11 S. xii. 503) I put in a 
query as to some armorial bearings. I got 
most of them in replies, but a few are still 
wanting, and I should be glad if any one can 
supply them. They are as follows: De 
Credonia, thirteenth century ; Sir Wm. de 
Fandles (Spaniard), thirteenth century ; 
Murdach, temp. Henry II.; Whitchester or 
Whytchestre, fifteenth century. 

I am also seeking the arms of Sudgrove, 
fifteenth century; FitzPeter, fifteenth 
century. G. H. PaumMer. 

Heywood Park, White Waltham, Berkshire. 


Rosert Lucas DE PEARSALL, MUSICAL 
ComposeR.—The ‘ D.N.B.,’ xliv. 158, states 
that ‘“‘his mother was Elizabeth Lucas, 
from whom he inherited his musical taste.” 
I should be glad to learn the particulars of 
her parentage. By the same authority he is 
said to have left a widow and children at his 
death. When and whom did he marry ? 

G. F. R. B. 


“ Bevere.’—A London and _ North- 
Western engine, built in 1869 and scrapped 
several years ago, bore the name “ Bevere.”’ 
Can any one tell me the meaning and origin 
of this name? The Company are unable 
to give any information on the subject. 

J. H. Hoss. 

19 Tremadoc Road, Clapham, S.W. 


AUTHOR WANTED : THE LossTER.—Which 

author made the grotesque blunder of 

referring to a lobster as “ the Cardinal of the 

Deep ”’ ? W. H. WALLACE. 
11 Grafton Street, W. 


EpWIN EpwWaRDs, ErcHEer.—Can any 
particulars be imparted about him ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—Where does 
Arthur Young say that “the magic of 
property turns sand to gold” ? 

J. D. W. 


ELIZABETH BEHARRELL.—Can any one say 
if there was any descendant of Elizabeth 
Beharrell, widow, living at Peterborough in 
1783 with her two daughters, Rebecca and 
Ann Beharrell ? R. D. GARDNER. 


A CxurcH BELL AT FARNHAM IN DORSET. 
—Mr. E. C. Moore, of the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum, at Farnham by Blandford, has 
tentatively read ‘‘ Ora Mater pia” as the 
inscription on @ bell in the tower of the 
Church of St. Laurence, Farnham, which is 
described as being beautifully green, possibly 





Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


cast in the fourteenth century, and very 
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difficult of access. Have others read those 
letters otherwise, or better? Does that 
formula occur elsewhere on medieval bells 
in honour of St. Mary ? The other bell in 
that tower was cast in 1732, by Tosier of 
Salisbury. E. 8. Dopeson. 

9 Kingston Road, Oxford. 





Replies. 


ST. GEORGE MUMMING PLAY. 
(12 S. i. 327.) 


Mr. F. Gorpon Brown will, I think, find a 
copy of this play in ‘‘ Everyman’s Library ” 
(London, J. M. Dent & Sons). Reference 
should also be made to The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, June, 1830; ‘ The Vindication of 
Christmas,’ 4to, 1653 ; ‘ Christmas Mummers 
in Dorsetshir2,’ by J. S. Upar, in Folk-Lore 
Record, vel. iii. pt. i.; and W. Sandys's 
‘Christmas Carcls’ (London, 1833). 

I have in my note-book a copy of ‘ The 
Peace Egg, or St. George’s Annual Play for 
the Amusement of Youth ’ (Preston, printed 
by J. Harkness, 31 Church Street, n.d.), and 
a curious and interesting copy made by me 
from a MS.used by some Cornish performers 
in the latter half of last century. The 
players of this Cornish version—which I 
subjoin—went from house to house and 
performed in the open, borrowing a mat 
“for the Turkish knight to die on” if the 
ground were damp. 


_The libretto is from a MS. in the posses- 
sion of John D. Enys (1905), who got it from 
Mylor. The original is written by a very 
illiterate man; but I have followed it closely 
for fear of a wrong conjecture. For the 
same reason I have kept the lines of the 
original. 

Po 4. 
‘A PLAY FoR CHRISTMAS.” 
William Solomon first part. 
Rume rume Galants rume Give me a rume to 
Time 
for - this house i mine to shew some of my past 
ime 
Now gentlemen an Ladys it is christmas time 
i am a blade that knew my trade all people doth 
a dear me i will swager an banter an i will drive 
the town be fore me if i am naked or if i am prict 
i will give aman an answer the very first man or 
boy : mits my soard shall be is fencer be hind the 
oar 
thare lye a score pray Git it out if you can sur 
i walke away have nothing to pay an let in the 
swagering 
man sur 





John Rowe part the second. 


hare comes i ould father Christmas welcom or 
welcom not 

i hope ould father Christmas will never be forgot 

ould father Christmas a pair but woance a yareé 

he lucks like an ould man of 4 score yare 


Penty Landin part the third 


hopen the doar and Lat me in i hope your faver 
i shall wind wether irise or wether ifoll i will do ny 
endeavour to please you all 


Py 2 


St. George is at the doar and swear he will comin 
with soard an buckler by is side i fear he vill 
purs my 
skin i now he is no fool i now he is some stovte 
why he 
will say more by wan inch of candle than icn 
_ performe 
White ten pound born out and if you would mt 
believe 
What i say let the king of eagipt com in and clave 
the way 


Wm. Williams King of Egipt Fouth 


here amithe king of eagipt Ho plainly doth apare 

St. George he is my only son my only son an hear 

walk in St George and boldly act thy part let all 
th 


e 
royal family see the royal act 


F Rowe 12* 


here comes i ould belzey bob upon my shoulder 
i cary my club and in my hand a dripen and ham 
not ia hansam good loocking ould man 


P. 3. 
Henry Crossmans part 5 


Hear come’s I son George from England have I 
sprung sum 

of my worndras works now for to begin first into 
a Closat 

I was put then into a Cave was lock I sot my foot 
upon a 

Rockhe stone their did I make my sad an grievus 
mone 

how many men have I slew and rund the firehe 


dragon 

thrue I fought them all Courragesly and stil got 
of thire 

victory England’s right England admorration now 


ear 
I drow my bloody weepon ho is the man that doth 
be fore me 
Stand I will cut him down with my Courrageus 
han 
Penty Landin 6 


Hear come’s I the Turkish Knight came from the 
Turkish 

land to fight I will fight sun George that man of 
Courrage 

and if is blood is hot soon will I make it could 





* Altered: qu. /2or 13. Itis clearly out of place. 





Probably the numbering was intended to show 
the sequence of the parts, of which this was 
cnainadt in the proper place, and inserted on a 
blank space on p. 2 of MS. 
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Henry Crossman 7 


Thee come so far a way to fight such man as I, 
I will cut 

thy dublats ful of Hylent hols and make thy 
buttens fly 


Penty Landin 8 


I am a man of vallour I will fight untill I die sun 
George thou 
never will face me but away from me will fly 


Henry Crossman 9 


ha proud Turk what wilt will thou tell me so with 
— words and threting oath’s drow thy sord 


an 

fight drow thy pees and pay for satisfaction I will 
have be 

fore I go a way 


Penty Landin 10 
no satisfaction sholl you have but in a moment’s 


time 
I will bring thee to thy grave 


Henry Crossman 11 


thee bring me to my grave I will fight with thee 
no — sholl you have so drow thy sord and 


g 
for I will concour you this night 


P. 4. 
Solomon 12 


© docter docter wat is thy fee this champion for 
to rise the 

site = him doth trouble me to see how dead he 

es 
W. Williams 13 

full fifty ginues is my fee 

and money to have doun but sunes tis for is 
majesty i will do 

it for ten pound i have alitle botle in the wrest- 
bond of my 

britches that. goes by the name of halycompane 
shall make 

this goodly champin rice and fight again are jack 
take a little 

of my drip drop pour it up in the tiptop arize 
jack slash 

and fight again behould this mortal now reving 
be tis by 

my sceel and strength the ficik see which make 
this goodly 

night revive and bring is aged father now alive 
awacke thou 

lustros knight also and i will take thee by the 
hand an try 

if thou canst go 


P. Langdon 14 


What places is are what seens appare whare ever 
itorn 

mine eye tis all around in chantin ground and 
soft delusions 

rise floury mountins mosy fountins what will 
veriety 

surprize tis on the alow walks we walks an 
hundred ecos 

round us stock from hils to hils the voices tost 
rocks rebounding 

ecos resounding not one single words was lost 





Henry Crossman 15 
behould on yander risen ground the bour that 
woander ever 
ending ever bending glades an glades shades an 
shades runing 
on etarnall round 
P. Langdon 16 
o pardon pardon st george one thing of thee icrav 
spair 
me _ life and i will be thy constant slave 
H. Crossman 17 
yes proude torke but arise and go in to thy on 
land and tell 
What a bould champin there doth in England 
stand had it ben . 
a thousand or ten thousand such men as thee i 
would fight for to i 
mentain grait britans right great britians right 
iwill mentain : 
and fight free for England wance again. 
P. &.° 
Wm. Solomon 
as i gist stiping out of my bed in hearing this my 
honly son 
was dead o cruel christan what ast thou don 
thou ast ruin’d me 
and killed my only son 
Henry Crossman 
he was the first that chalins’d me and how cani 
deny to see : 
the turkish dog stand up and i folldon and die 
William Solomon 
i will seek the bouldest champin in my relam 
this cruel 
christans blood to overwealam o help me sampo 
help me was ; 
thare ever a man in greater need to fight like a 
sowlyar 
make thy hart to bleed 
John Rowe : 
are am i sampo i will slafter the man that spilt 
my master 
blood and with my body i will make the oashen 
flood 
Wm. Solomon 
o docter docter is there nary docter to be found 
or te be had this A 
night can cuer this bloody wound and make him 
stand up right 
Wm. Williams 
o is thare a —_ to be found or to be had this 
night can hea 
this —— bloody wound and make him stand up 


right 
Wm. Solomon 
pray ware ast thou travled 
Williams 
i have travled to London garmenay scotland an 
spain by ; 
all my rich fortun safe returned to england again 
Solomon 


what canst thou cure 





* This page is the third on a sheet. The other 
sheets are written on one side only, so that each 
sheet has only 2 pp. It was probably omitted, 
and afterwards inserted. 
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Williams 

i can cure the hich the stich the pox the gout all 
deses and 

comnpleases if any man as got a scolin wife my 
balsom will 

her cure take but one drop of this upon my life 
she will never 

scoal no more. 

Ps Gs 
Wm. Willims 19 

Hear am I the bloody Warer o have I spent my 
ime 

in blood 
shol 

wolk ones twose thrise over the dark with out 
hat stookin 

shart _— I bow dack to every drunkard or poud 
sot no 

by this Etarnal sord in hand the man that is not 
fit to dye is 

not fit to live stand delever push your pikestaf 
by the Hye 

way hoop that man’s neck is not very big that 
fears a little 

rope I pray M* doldorty git me gud shir for 
supper for I main 

to have gud shir tis not your fether fowl nor 
Apple pyes I main 

as your chised ches crids nor crym I cant eat none 

, ad it ben a 

bit of a roceen pig I might have a chance to pic 
a bone all I 

leve and all I lack in come my man jack and 
carrid all away 

in my nap sack. 

Wm. Solomon 90 

Hear comes I little man John with a sord in my 
hand and if 

any man offend me I will make him to stand I 
will cut him 

and slash him so smoll as the flys and send him 
to jemecka to 

make Appel pyes 


Wm. Solomon 21 

Hear am I the King of France King Henry I har 
is Riseing 

a Army a gaanst France but let him come I will 
thonder him 

back he can not me with stand my milk wite 
corls* my rid 

caps my yellow fethers deccar my resoralson stout 
and bould 

the Crown I will not spear I am the Kink of France 

and with my sord I will advace 


Penty 22 

My —_ sent me onto you ten ton of gold that 
is due 

to him and if you dont send him is tribut home 
some he in 

France land you see. 

Wm. Solomon 23 

tGo tel your master that he is yung and of 
tender years not 

fit to come within my degree and I will send him 


ee slash cornary dam the Ribals carse 


Three 
Tennas bols that with him he may larn to play. 





* The word has been altered and blotted. 

+ On this ballad fragment see Child’s ‘ Eng. 
and Scot. Pop. Ballads,’ No. 164, ‘ King Henry 
Fifth’s Conquest of France.’ 











P. %. 
Penty Landin 24 


Hark hark wot sonding vads my ears the conquars 
a porch I 

hear tis Henrys march tis Henry tune I now he 
comes he comes 

victorus Henry comes with obboys Tropats fifes 
and drums send 

from a far and sound of war foll of grief and every 
wind from 

walk to walk from shade to shade from strim to 
poolin strim . 

comvaid thrue all the minglin of the groove thrue 
all the minglin 

tracks of love tyrnin burnin changin Rangin full 
of grfe and full 

of woe impashent from my Lords return 


Henry Crossman 25 


Whot nuse whot nuse my lovely Page whot nuse 
have you 

brought onto me I have brought such nuse from 
the King of 

France that you and he will never agree for he 
says you am 

young and of tender years not fit come in your* 
degree and he 

will send you three tinnes bolls that withthem you 
may 

Learn to play 


Henry Crossman 26 


From yender march King Henry with all my 

gallent company now I have taken upon me & 
char 

ge to govarn those poor ants that the may wolk 
more 

large and gether in there wonts that the —_ wolk 

more safe and bring home thire relife and keep 
that 


a 
wich I have from every Idol Theft but now the 
King 
is hear I 
that 
ventered hear is subjeck unto me god bless the 
Roral King and send him a long to reain and 
joy in net 
everything and free him from all pain i an my 
men and mine my Ants and all I have I command 
them the her mine and so the King god save. 


will bow down lowe my knee all those 


Wm. Solomon 27 


O pardon pardon King Henry ten Ton of gould 

i will pay to thee and the finest flour that is in 
all france to the 

rose of ingland i will give free. 


P, 2. 
P. Langdon 28 


hear am I bing bing ho in an alter of to swing 
ho did the . 

batle folter o corced was the day that first i went 
to sea to 7 

fight the french and then to run away now are t 
stand with 

sord in hand and now i will fight any man 





* Altered from “my ”—should be “his.” 
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H. Crossman 29 


here am i vornal bould took six ships and lead 
the spanyard 

gould took shear of thare castle and port below 
made the proud 

spanyards look dismel and yalow but we was not 
danted 


a toll untill their come a boll and took us in the 


go 
and Queback foll from our hands the first brod 
side the frinch did fire the kild our Englesh men 
so free we keeld ten thousand of the Frinch the 
rest of them the rund away o as we march to the 
Frinch gates with drums and Trumpets so merely 


o then 

be spock the old king of France lo he foll on his 
bended 

knee prince Henry I one of his gollent Company 
I soon 

forsook bold London Town we went and took 
the spani 

sh crwn the spanish crwn we soon then won and 
now 

we have shoud you all our fun 

80 

Gentlemen and ladies all your sport is don i can 
no longer 

stay remember still S’t george will bear the sway 
gentlemon 

and lades alli hope you will be free for to subscribe 
a litle 

part to pay the docters fee 

$1 

here comes i that never come yate with a great 

head and 


litle wit if you please to throw in my hat what you 
think fit. ‘ 
THURSTAN PETER. 
Redruth. 


In T. P.’s Christmas Number, of either 
1913 or 1914, there is given a short version 
of the play, under the heading of ‘ An Old 
Mummers’ Play.’ In The Manchester City 
News, Jan. 10, 1914, an article entitled ‘A 
School Party of 1861’ gives a description of 
the play as performed by the scholars of the 
Manchester Mechanics’ Institute, and incor- 
porates various excerpts from the play. 
The play is performed every year at Alderley 
Park, the seat of Lord Sheffield, and one 
family has acted in it for the last hundred 
years. This family, of the name of Barber, 
should be a trustworthy authority for the 
local version, though Lord Sheffield himself 
is said to act as critic and censor, and has 
the reputation of being “letter perfect ”’ 
both in the words and “business.” 
Finally, I shall be glad to lend your 
correspondent a printed version, occupying 
8 pp. small octavo, which I picked up at 
St. Helens about fifteen years ago. It was 
evidently intended as a textbook for the 
youths of the district. It may be of interest 





to note that I have seen the play enacted in 

my present neighbourhood until about 1899, 

and fragments of it may still be heard in 

conversation here. ARTHUR BOWES. 
Newton-le- Willows, Lancs. 





Patrick MapDAN (12 S. i. 265).—I am able 
to furnish Mr. Horace BLEACKLEY with 
the following notes of this worthy, culled 
from the Old Bailey Sessions Papers and the 
Record Office Criminal Entry Books. 

At the July Sessions of the Old Bailey, 
1774, he was, together with Michael 
Brannen, capitally convicted before Sir 
George Nares of “the highway ”’ in respect 
of Dobbs and Beckenham, but was respited 
at Tyburn on 19 Aug. following, owing to: 
the avowal at the “ fatal tree’ of one Amos 
Merritt that he had no hand in the crime for 
which he was about to suffer. Brannen’s 
sentence was commuted to transportation 
for life. At the same July Sessions Madan, 
with Patrick Crockhall, was acquitted, also 
before Sir George Nares, of the highway 
robbery of John Wills, and on three other 
indictments. 

In consequence of Merritt’s confession (of 
the robbery of Dobbs and Beckenham), 
Madan, although found to be wearing 
Beckenham’s coat when taken, received, after 
a further respite, a free pardon (cf. S. P. Dom. 
En. Book 91, f. 367, A. R. 1774, p. 169). 
Michael Brannen was again convicted of 
“the highway ” at the July Sessions, 1779, 
and this time he suffered. He must have 
returned from transportation. 

Patrick Madan next figures in the Sessions 
Papers on a truly extraordinary charge. 
In May, 1780, he is charged, together with 
Joseph Hawes, with larceny in a dwelling- 
house—to wit, the Clerkenwell New Prison, 
where he was confined. The prosecutor was 
one Thomas Pearce, who was “ something 
in the Mercery Branch.” He picked up 
two light women, who took him to see an 
alleged ‘‘ brother” of one of them in the 
prison. They went round among the felons, 
the prosecutor standing treat in spirituous 
liquors—contrary to the statute. 

Some familiarities were put to the prose- 
cutor in cross-examination, which he denied, 
and he was also asked if he knew anything 
of a 40J. reward. Baron Perryn—one of the 
fairest judges of his time—stopped the case, 
and Madan and his companions were 
acquitted. 

As a sidelight on prison life, in the eigh- 
teenth century, this little trial should interest 








Mr. BLEACKLEY (cf. a robbery in the same 
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prison, September Sessions, 1781, H. Jones 
and T. Davis). 

We next hear of Madan at the December 
Sessions, 1780, when, with John Bailey and 
W. Cheetham, he was capitally convicted of 
privately stealing from the person to the 
value of 33/. 18s., but was respited. He was 
acquitted at the same sessions of larceny 
in a dwelling-house. 

On the trial of Thomas Limpus, Septem- 
ber, 1783, for returning from transportation, 
evidence was given of several “‘ transports,” 
including Madan, being shipped off in Oct- 
ober, 1782, on board the Benkiesa, to Goree, 
where the Governor was most unwilling to 
receive them, as he lacked victuals for his 
troops. The “transports” left the island 
at the time it was ceded to the French. 


Ido not seem to have any note of Madan 
after this date, or of his conviction for réturn- 
ing from transportation. Frequently as he 
appears to have stood in the dock, his record 
will not in this respect compare with those of 
his contemporaries in crime, Patrick and 
Thomas Nowland. Eric R. Watson. 

Inner Temple. 


ILLUSTRATORS OF GOLDSMITH (11 S. xii. 
160).—Here are names of artists I have 
been able to decipher on the drawings of 
my own copy of Goldsmith’s ‘ Works,’ of the 
same edition as Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS’S 
(with Introduction, notes, and a Life of O. G. 
by J. F. Waller, LL.D., R.I.A., printed in 
London by Cassell, Petter & Galpin): 
Percy Justyne, W. J. Allen, L. Gilbert, 
H. Anelay, R. P. Leitch, T. Morten, and 
‘'T. H. Wilson. 

This is, however, a very incomplete list, 
as it accounts for but 49 of the 103 illustra- 
tions, not to mention the engrossed headings 
of chapters and the framing of every page. 

_Many of the drawings, indeed, are signed— 
but with initials (A. W., T. S., R. L., and 
J.T. B.). The majority have been engraved 
by J. Cooper. It is to be noticed that 
Pannemaker has contributed three of the 
finest engravings (pp. xxix, 161, and 169), 
in which are displayed once more the famous 
master’s skill and ability. 

I have dared to send this rather poor reply, 
after having waited for a better one to be 
published, as I fear this interesting query 
might be forgotten. It would be strange 
that such a recent publication (Mr. WILLIAMS 
dates it from the fifties or the sixties) should 
be so unknown in its most notable features. 

Joun Tu. Rosy. 


Montreal. 











THE RABBIT 
Britain (12 S. i. 66, 154, 235, 317).—The 


Foitk-Lore at SEA: IN 
rabbit was in Orkney long before 1502. In 
the King’s Rental of that date (Peterkin’s 
‘ Rentals,’ No. 1) tenants of links and farms 
in the islands of Sandey, Papey-Westrey,. 
and Burrey, and in the parishes of Sandwick 
and Deernes on the Mainland, paid rent in 
““cunnings’’ or cuniculi and “ cunningis 
skinnis ” or pellium cuniculorum, at the same 
rate as had been paid antiquitus, viz., 
114 rabbits and 1,314 rabbit-skins in all. 

There is no Old Norse word for rabbit, the 
modern Icelandic being kanina, Danish 
kanin. The ‘ Orkneyinga Saga’ relates 
that in 1155 the earl went at veida héra, to 
catch hares, ina “‘ small island ’”’(?). As hares 
do not frequent small islands, and as there 
was no Old Norse word for rabbits, possibly 
rabbits were meant by héra. 

Sidi. ALFRED W. JOHNSTON. 


THE CouNTESS OF HUNTINGDON’S CHAPELS 
(12 S. i. 247, 352).—Several early chapels of 
the body that was financially supported by 
the Countess of Huntingdon are still used for 
public worship, although of these some have 
passed from the possession of the Connexion 
to other ownership. 

The Tabernacle at Norwich, in which 
James Wheatley preached, is still standing, 
I believe. It was built on Timber Hill in 
1751, and the ministrations of Wheatley, 
William Cudworth, and Mr. Silverthorne led 
to extraordinary riots between Nov. 25 and 
Dec. 17 of that year. The opposition to the 
new Evangelicalism, which was identified 
with Whiggism, was organized by the 
Jacobite ‘“‘ Hell-Fire Club,”’ which met at the 
Blue Bell on Orford Hill, and extraordinary 
processions were organized, wherein the 
persons of the Blessed Trinity were sym- 
bolized in a revolting fashion, and in which 
a coffin was carried to the house where Mr. 
Silverthorne lay dying, and thence to Castle 
Hill and the Dikes, where it was burnt. 

In 1754 a second Tabernacle, now used 
by Baptists, was erected at Forncett End. 
For the congregation there Cudworth wrote 
his preface to a printed sermon on St. Luke © 
xii. 32, in that year. On the morning of 
March 25, 1759, he preached there in person, 
and was followed in the afternoon by Mr. 
John Wesley. Local tradition, in the con- 
gregation, affirms that Mr. Wesley was 
requested to refrain from further ministra- 
tions there, and certain asperities in his 
‘ Journal’ would indicate that his visit to 
Forneett End was not entirely free from 
occasions of irritation. 
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I should be interested to hear of the fate 
of the congregation that worshipped with 
Stephen Dixon at Barton-in-Fabis in 1747, 
but of it I fear every record, save my own, 
is lost. 

If your correspondent F. K. P. desires to 
form a complete list, I would suggest that 
that ‘ Index to the Life and Times of Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon,’ which was pub- 
lished by the Wesleyan Methodist Historical 
Society, would aid him very materially. 
The address of the Secretary to the Connexion 
is Holborn Hall, E.C. He is certainly 
possessed of the information desired, and 
has always aided me in my researches. 
Probably he would welcome interest evi- 
enced by inquiries. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK, Second Lieut. 


St. Stephen’s Church, Rochdale, was 
opened on Jan. 12, 1812, and is still used by 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion. 
It was in 1810 that the Rev. J. K. Foster 
began to gather a congregation in the above 
town. He served as minister there for 
sixteen years after'the opening of the chapel, 
leaving to become the first Classical Tutor, 
and afterwards the President, of her Lady- 
ship’s College at Cheshunt. The above 
chapel has been without a pastor since the 
Rev. A. G. Bradford left in 1914, and the 
question of closing it has been under con- 
sideration. F. WILLIAMSON. 


RADCLIFFE OF LEIGH : FAZAKERLEY (12 S. 
i. 288).—The connexion between Radcliffe 
and Fazakerley arose from the marriage of 
Alexander Radcliffe of Leigh with Alice, 
second daughter of William Fazakerley of 
Kirby or Kirkby, near Liverpool. This 
marriage took place in Leigh Church on 
Oct. 8, 1654. Alexander Radcliffe was 
buried in Leigh, Oct. 23, 1700, having 
survived his wife some eleven years. They 
had numerous issue. The fourth son, John 
Radcliffe of Millgate, Wigan, who died in 
1700, and was buried, Nov. 22, at Wigan, 
was grandfather of Thomas Radcliffe of 
Ormskirk, who in 1767 took the surname 
and arms of Fazakerley, pursuant to the 
will of his cousin Nicholas Fazakerley. 


The Radcliffes of Leigh were settled in that 
town for at least six generations, and are not 
yet quite forgotten there. The pedigree was 
entered in Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of Lanca- 
shire,’ p. 238 (Chetham Society publications), 
commencing with ‘“ Richard Ratcliffe of 
Leigh in Pennington, co. Lancaster,’ who 
was probably the Richard Ratcliffe buried 
at Leigh, May 16, 1587. The family dis- 








appeared from Leigh, apparently on the 
death, unmarried, in 1718, of Alexander 
Radcliffe of Pennington, grandson, through 
the eldest surviving son, of the Fazakerley 
marriage. His will is proved at Chester, 
May 17,1718. Numerous descendants of the 
Leigh Radcliffes through the above-named 
John of Millgate, Wigan, still, I believe, 
exist. 

In what way the Radcliffes or Ratcliffes 
of Leigh were descended from the great 
house of Radcliffe of the Tower I do not 
know. I have a note—though I fear of no 
particular value—that Richard, the first of 
the line named by Dugdale, was possibly 
identical with Richard, third son of Sir 
William Radcliffe of Ordsall, who died in 
1568, aged 66. This appears to me to be a 
more likely source of origin than the Rad- 
cliffes of Derwentwater, but I am unable in 
any way to vouch for it. W. D. PINK. 

Public Library, Leigh, Lancashire. 


Valuable information relating to the Rad- 
cliffe family (the whereabouts of which 
is not generally known) is to be found in 
the “ Bibliotheca Jacksoniana,’ at Tullie 
House, Carlisle. There is a volume of 
Memoranda relating to the Radcliffe Family; 
three volumes of Radclyffe Tracts; and a 
pedigree in the collection. There are also 
several books relating to the Derwentwaters, 
the most important of which, from the 
point of view of your querist, is ‘ Collections 
illustrative of the Genealogy, History, and 
Estates of the Family of Radcliffe, Earls 
of Derwentwater....in 1716, 3 vols., com- 
piled by Richard James Bell, 1850. The 
contents of this book are more comprehen- 
sive than the title-page, the information 
extending to the Rebellion of 1745, and 
the articles to a later date than 1850. These 
are actual collections, not printed volumes. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


In Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of Lancashire, 
1664-5’ (Chetham Society’s Publications), 
there is the pedigree of Alexander Rad- 
cliffe, who married ‘ Alice, daughter of 
William Phosakerley of Kirkeby, co. Lan- 
caster.” The same ‘ Visitation’ also con- 
tains the pedigree of Alexander’s brother-in- 
law, Nicholas Fazakerley of Kirkby. 

W. H. PINcHBECK. 


Why not consult something a little moro 
modern than Baines? The ‘Vict. Hist. of 
Lancashire, vol. iii p. 54, and Dugdale’s 
‘Visitation of 1664, pp. 109 and 238, will 
help. See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 11 S. v. 196. 

R. & B. 
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Smrk JoHN ScHORNE: ENGLISH PILGRIM- 
AGES (12 §. i. 3, 56, 258).—Thos2 interested 
in the question may see in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum Library a study by H. 
Watling on ‘Master John Schorne: his 
Effigy in Stained Glass in an Unknown 
Locality,’ 1889 (D 304). In the quotation 
from John Heywood’s ‘ The Four P.P.,’ I 
should be pleased to know what is intended 
by the holy places “at Saint Matthew.... 
the Great God of Catwade....at Saint 
Saviour’s.”” 

Was the pilgrimage to St. James in 
Compostella as well known in England as in 
France? In our country, many a village 
had a house used by the pilgrims as a 
hostelry and bearing the name of the saint, 
so that it should be possible to trace 
*“‘ pilgrims’ roads’’ to Spain. 

PreRRE TURPIN. 


* LIKE THE DUTCHMAN’S ANCHOR, AT 
HOME” (v. sub “‘ Parted brass-rags,” 12 S. 
i. 317).—Surely this phrase involves the 
same idea as that in the meaning of ‘‘ Dutch ” 
(see ‘ The Oxford Dictionary ’) :— 
“characteristic of or attributed to the Dutch : often 
with an opprobrious or derisive application, largely 
due to the rivalry and enmity between the English 
and Dutch in the 17th century.” 

The examples given in ‘ The Oxford Dic- 
tionary ’ are Dutch auction, bargain, concert, 
courage, gleek, nightingale, uncle, comfort, 
consolation, defence, feast, palate, reckoning, 
widow. To these I can add ‘“ Dutch 
tandem,” heard in the West Country, which 
applies to a person driving a single horse 
with another tied to the tail of the cart. 
Do not the phrases ‘“‘ I’m a Dutchman ” and 
““a Dutchman’s breeches,” also explained 
in ‘The Oxford Dictionary,’ arise from a 
similar application to the Hollander ? 

F. BADEN FULLER. 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


‘GAME PRESERVERS AND BirD PRESER- 
veRS’: Morant (12 S. i. 309).—Reviews of 
this book appeared in the following papers : 
Scotsman, Aug. 13, 1875 ; Inverness Courier, 
Aug. 12, 1875; Academy, Aug. 21, 1875; 
Bells Life, Aug. 28, 1875; Pall Mail 
Gazette, Aug. 28, 1875; Glasgow Herald, 
Aug. 26, 1875; Western Times, Aug. 21, 
1875 ; Bristol Times, Sept. 2, 1875; Nature, 
Sept. 9, 1875; Land and Water, Sept. 25, 
1875; British Mail, Oct. 30, 1875 ; Morning 
Post, Oct. 28, 1875 ; Sporting Gazette, Jan. 15, 
1876. Major Morant was also the author of 
‘ Profitable Rabbit Farming,’ 1889 ; ‘ Rabbits 
as Food Supply,’ 1883; and ‘ How to Keep 
Laying Hens,’ 1898. Wan. H. PEEt. 








*‘Davip CoppERFIELD’ (12 S. i. 327).— 
1. As I remember the nursery rime to 
which Mrs. Micawber referred it ran :— 

The man in the moon 
Came down too soon, 
And missed his way to Norwich. 
He came by the south, 
And burnt his mouth 
By eating cold plum porridge. 

J. O. Halliwell in his ‘ Nursery Rhymes of 
England,’ printed for the Percy Society, 
1842, p. 24, gives it thus :— 

The man in the moon, 
Came tumbling down, 
And ask’d his way to Norwich. 
He went by the south, 
And burnt his mouth, 
With supping hot pease porridge. 

7. The line ‘It may be for years, and it 
may be for ever,’’ occurs twice in ‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,’ asongascribed to Mrs. Crawford 
and set to music by F. N. Crouch. The air, 
some may remember, made an excellent 
waltz-tune. The song runs :— 

Kathleen Mavourneen ! the grey dawn is breaking, 

The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill ; 

The lark from her light wing the bright dew is. 
shaking ; 

Kathleen Mavourneen! what, slumbering still ? 
Oh! hast thou forgotten how soon we must sever? 

Oh! hast thou forgotten this day we must part? 
It may be for years, and it may be for ever ; 

Oh! why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart? 


Kathleen Mavourneen! Awake from thy slumbers,. 
The blue mountains glow in the sun’s golden 


light ; 
Ah! where is the spell that once hung on thy 
numbers ? 

Arise in thy beauty, thou star of my night. 
Mavourneen, Mavourneen, my sad tears are falling, 
To think that from Erin and thee I must part! 

It may be for years, and it may be for ever ; 
Then why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart? 
JOHN R. MAaGRAtTH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


1. Here is the nursery time which dwelt 
in Mrs. Micawber’s brain as it dwells in 
mine :— 

The man in the moon came down too soon, 
To ask his way to Norwich ; 

The man in the south he burnt his mouth 
By eating cold plum porridge. 

2. It does not appear to me that the 
riddle which has “‘ the moon ”’ for answer is 
less brilliant than many others which are 
supposed to have amused our ancestors. 
Take this which is solved by “‘a star”? : it is 
more poetical than the one quoted in 
‘David Copperfield,’ but no less stupid :— 

I have a little sister, they call her peep, peep ; 

She wades the waters deep, deep, deep ; 

She climbs the mountains high, high, high ; 

Poor little creature, she has but oue eye. 
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6. Miss Linwood exhibited her needlework 
pictures in 1776 and 1778 at the Society of 
Artists. and from 1798 to 1841 both in 
London and the country. See ‘D.N.B.’ 

Str. SwItTHIN. 


3. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century what are known as “ knife-boxes ”’ 
were on almost every sideboard. These 
contained partitions into which were dropped 
knives, forks, and spoons, after being cleaned 
when the meal was over. Usually these 
boxes were in pairs, and these are very 
greatly valued by collectors of antique 
furniture. No old Chippendale sideboard 
is really complete without them. Nowadays, 
however, the insides have usually been 
transformed into receptacles for stationery. 
These boxes are “extraordinary” for 
their beautiful lines and variety of design. 

I enclose a rough sketch which will, no 
doubt, recall to the mind of your correspon- 
dent specimens of these old knife-boxes, 
which he must have often met with adapted 
for various household purposes. 

F. BrapBury. 
[Drawing forwarded. } 


4. ‘The College Hornpipe’ whistled by 
Mr. Micawber was composed by Grobe. 

5. The allusion is obviously to the song 

If the heart of a man is depress’d with cares, 

The mist is dispelled when a womun appears, 
which comes from Act II. sc. i of Gay’s 
“ Beggar’s Opera,’ though whether Markham 
sang it to Linley’s original music, or to 
Dr. Pepusch’s music composed for the 
Lyceum revival in 1821, there is no evidence 
to show. WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


7. The words “‘ It may be for years, and 
it may be for ever,” form the penultimate 
line of each verse of the song ‘ Kathleen, 
Mavourneen,’ written by Mrs. Julia Craw- 
ford, and first published in The Metropolitan 
Magazine (London, 1830-40). 

R. GRIME. 

(Many thanks to other correspondents who have 
kindly sent answers. Miss Linwood’s exhibition 
of needlework was fully discussed at 10 S. vii. 
281, 392, to which, ante, p. 327, we referred the 
querist.] 


HANDLEY Cross (12 S. i. 228, 275).—Sm 
WiLLovexHBy Maycocxr’s reply is reproduced 
at length in The Field of April 8 last, and, 
with it, a reprint of a note on the same 
subject by ‘“‘ Shotley,” which originally 
appeared in the same newspaper in August 
of last year. This last-mentioned note 
should not be overlooked by anybody who is 





interested in the question involved, but it 
is far too long to be quoted in these columns. 
It is worth while, however, to point out that 
‘““Shotley,” who knew Surtees personally, 
tells us that the latter lived at Hamsterley 
Hall, in the extreme north of the county of 
Durham, and that the name “ Handley 
Cross”? is taken from that estate, there 
being to this day a high bridge over a brook, 
between the lodge and the house, which is 
always called Handley Cross Bridge. Which 
particular town it was that Surtees intended 
to describe under that name is a different 
question. ALAN STEWART. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 
WANTED (12 S. i. 287, 378).—The best short 
history of Spanish literature is that written 
by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, and issued in 
1898 in the series of “‘ Short Histories of the 
Literatures of the World,” edited by Edmund 
Gosse (Heinemann). This volume has at 
the end a good Bibliographical Appendix, 
classified so as to correspond with the 
chapters of the book. Chap. xii. deals with 
the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ and chap. xiii. 
with ‘Contemporary Literature.’ As an 
alternative to Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s book there 
is H. Butler Clarke’s ‘ Spanish Literature : 
an Elementary Handbook’ (Sonnenschein, 
1893). Chap. xx. of this excellent book 
deals with ‘ The First Half of the Nineteenth 
Century,’ and chap. xxi. with ‘ Contem- 
porary Literature.’ At the end is an 
* Alphabetical Index of Authors and Editions 
recommended for a Course of Spanish 
Reading,’ followed by an ‘ Alphabetical List 
of a Few of the Principal Authorities on 
Spanish Literature. In Duruy’s French 
series “‘ Histoire des littératures étrangéres ” 
there is a compact little volume by Jacques 
Claude Demogeot. Botta’s ‘Handbook of 
Universal Literature’ (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), a useful book very little known in 
England, contains a brief sketch of Spanish 
literature at pp. 295-334. The above can be 
supplemented for the nineteenth and present 
centuries by Gustave Hubbard’s ‘ Histoire 
de la littérature contemporaine en Espagne’ 
(1876), and Boris de Tannenberg’s * La 
poésie castellane contemporaine’ (1892). 
For novelists there are Vezinet’s ‘ Les 
maitres du roman espagnol] contemporain’ 
(1907); and Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s essay, at the 
end of his ‘ Chapters on Spanish Literature ’ 
(Constable), on ‘Modern Spanish Novelists.’ 
James Kennedy’s ‘ Modern Poets and Poetry 
of Spain,’ published by Longman as far back 
as 1852, is still of considerable use as @ 
supplement to Ticknor’s great ‘ History of 
Spanish Literature.’ A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
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Sir Rosert MAnseE., Kt. (12 S. i. 308).— 
The following is an extract from the ‘ History 
of Maunsell, or Mansel, and of Some Related 
Families, compiled by Robert George 
Maunsell, published at Cork, 1903, p. 23 :— 

‘Robert (Mansel), Sir, Knt., of Norfolk, entered 
the royal navy under the immediate patronage of 
his relative, the Lord High Admiral, Lord Howard 
of Effingham, Earl of Nottingham. He was 
captain of the ‘Mer Honour,’ and was knighted 
by the Earl of Essex for conspicuous bravery at 
the battle of Cadiz, when the Spanish fleet was 
destroyed in that harbour by the intrepid attack of 
the English, a.p. 1596. He was most successful in 
defence of the English coast, and was in high 
favour with Queen Elizabeth. King James, in 
1604, appointed him Treasurer of the Navy for life, 
and in 1618 Vice- Admiral of England. In 
November, 1599, he fought a duel with Sir John 
Hayden, both being described as Knights of Norfolk. 
In course of a long and desperate struggle Sir John’s 
left hand was cut off. It is still preserved in the 
museum at Canterbury. In early life Sir Robert 
spelt his name Mansfeeld, but later reverted to 
Mansell. See his letters to his wife’s nephew, Sir 
Bassingbourne Gawdy; see also account in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1853, vol. 39; and also 
Campbell’s ‘Lives of British Admirals.’ He 
married, first, Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon; and secondly, Ann, maid of honour to 
Queen Elizabeth, and dau. of Sir John Roper, Knt., 
but had no issue by either wife.” 

Robert George Maunsell is wrong about 
Queen Elizabeth ; it should read ‘‘ maid of 
honour to Anne of Denmark.’ The marriage 
took place at Denmark House, and was one 
of the great events of the season. 

A new and revised history of the Maunsell 
or Mansel family is being written—and will, 
it is hoped, be published at the end of this 
year by Messrs. Routledge & Sons—in which 
the portrait of Sir Robert Mansel will 
appear. 

At the sale of the Huth Library at 
Christie’s, about two years ago, a ‘Life of 
Sir Robert Mansel’ was sold, and I am 
anxious to trace who bought it, as I should 
like to see it. 

The Sir Nicholas Bacon mentioned in the 
above is of Stifkey, Norfolk. 

ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


Some of the Bacon pedigrees state that the 
half-sister of Francis Bacon whom Sir 
Robert Mansel (or, as frequently styled, 
Mansfield) married was Jane, the second or 
third daughter of the Lord Keeper Sir 
Nicholas. She was widow of Sir Francis 
Wyndham, Justice of the C.P., who died 
in 1592. This does not seem improbable. 
The exact date of Sir Robert Mansel’s birth 
does not appear, but I have seen it placed 
as early as 1565. He was third son of Sir 








Edward Mansel of Margam; his eldest 
brother, Sir Thomas, who was created a. 
baronet in 1611, was married at Chelsea, 
May 30, 1582, so could hardly have been 
born later than 1560. All we know for 
certain as to the date of Sir Robert’s 
marriage is that it took place before 1604. 
He took a second wife in 1617 in the person 
of Anne, daughter of Sir John Roper. On 
March 15, 1617, Chamberlain wrote to 
Carleton : 
**On Tuesday Sir Robert Mansell married his old 
Mistress, Roper, one of the Queen’s ancient maids 
of honour. The wedding was kept at Denmark 
House at the Queen’s charge, who gave them a 
fair cupboard of Plate besides many good and rich 
presents from other friends.”—‘ S. P. Dom.’ 
The old sailor seems to have had a liking 
for elderly wives. His exact age at death 
is not on record, but he certainly lived to a 
very advanced age. Administration was 
granted to his widow, June 20, 1656. He 
left no issue. Ihave not discovered his place 
of burial. W. D. PINK. 
Winslade, Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


It is noteworthy that in his corre- 
spondence in 1600 with Sir Bassingbourne 
Gawdy (a magistrate for Norfolk and many 
vears his senior), who had married Dorothy, 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Bacon of Redgrave, 
son of the Lord Keeper, Sir Robert signs 
himself “‘ your most assured loving frend 
and affectionat unckle.” 





A. R. BAyYLEy. 


THE “Fry”: THE ‘“ Hackney” (12 8. 
i. 150, 254).—The word “ fly,” as applied to 
a conveyance of some sort, must go back to 
an earlier date than 1816 or 1809. I have 
in my possession a note in the handwriting 
of the famous Lord Eldon (preserved in an 
album which formerly belonged to his niece) 
in which he refers to a ‘‘ coach called a Fly ” 
in 1766. I give the story (for the sake of the 
word), though it may have appeared in 
print :— 

‘* When I came up from School to London in 
my way to Oxford, I travelled in a Coach called a 
Fly, which occupied in our Journey about three 
days and two Nights—On the Outside were 
painted the Words ‘Sat Cito, si sat bene.’ I 
had _a fellow Traveller, a Quaker, who desired 
his Friends in the Coach to stop a few Minutes 
at Tuxford—He said he had slept there about 
two Years before, and had forgot to give the 
Chambermaid any Thing. We stopped, and he 
said to the Chambermaid, ‘ My dear, I forgot to 
pay thee two years ago what I ought to have given 
thee—here is Six Pence for thee.’ I said to my 
fellow Traveller, the Quaker, ‘ Friend, thou hast 
neither attended to the ‘‘ Sat cito,’ nor, ‘‘sa 
bene.” ’ These Latin Words made a strong Im- 
pression on my young Mind, and when, in after 
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Life, I was so often, I trust unjustly, charged 
with Delay, my Consolation was ‘ Sat Cito si sat 
bene.” This took place in 1766.” 

G. E. P. A. 


According to other quotations in the 
‘N.E.D., a fly meant a wagon or country 
cart in 1708, and a public passenger vehicle 
later on. Thus, e.g., Burke mentions the 
Grantham fly in 1774, Sir Walter Scott the 
Hawes fly in 1816; and I have the copy of a 
public document, dated 1764, before me in 
which “‘a pocket-book left behind by a 
passenger in the Birmingham fly ”’ plays an 
important part. be bs 


FREEZING TO DEATH (v. sub ‘ Memory at 
the Moment of Death,’ 12 S. i. 49, 178, 234). 
—There would seem to be no doubt that 
freezing to death must be a comparatively 
painless death. I froze my toes some years 
ago, while tobogganing, and was unaware 
of it until I took off my shoe and walked 
across the room, when the unusual noise on 
the boards attracted my attention. 

Sheepherders in this country are frequently 
frozen to death in the winter storms. Re- 
cently I heard of one who had become un- 
conscious, and whose faithful dog wandered 
off until he met with another sheep outfit, 
and, by his strange behaviour, led some of 
the men back to his master. The poor 
fellow recovered consciousness, and lived 
long enough to tell them that it had seemed 
to him as if he were in some town where 
there were numbers of restaurants, with all 
kinds of good food, but that in some unac- 
countable way he could never actually get 
anything to eat. In his story there was 
every indication of all absence of pain. The 
thawing out hurts fearfully. E. Dray. 

Douglas, Wyoming. 

ADJECTIVES FROM FRENCH PLACE-NAMES 
(11 S. ix. 21, 94, 171, 358; xi. 116).—In 
addition to those given may be noted 
Stavicois from Estavayer. 

D. L. GALBREATH. 


* 

‘JoHn Lewis, DEAN or Ossory, 1717-83 
(11 S. x. 428).—His first wife, Catherine, 
daughter of Rev. Geo. Villiers, died April 4, 
1756. His second wife was Charlotte, 
daughter of Admiral Cotterell, who survived 
him. By his first wife he had two sons and 
one daughter, and by his second wife one 
son and two daughters. The eldest sur- 
viving son, Villiers-William, assumed the 
surname of Villiers on the death of his uncle, 
Rev. Geo. Villiers (who claimed to be 
Viscount Purbeck), June 24, 1774; he 
married in 1780 Matilda, daughter of Lord 
St. John. G. R. B. 
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Motes on Books. 


Virgil’s ** Gathering of the Clans,” being Observa- 
tions on ‘ Aneid, vii. 601-817. By W. Warde 
Fowler. (Oxford, Blackwell, 3s. 6d. net.) 

In that book on Mysticism by which, five or six 

years ago, Miss Evelyn Underhill first captured her 

circle of readers, there is a passage—designed, we 
believe, to elucidate meditation—about the effect 
of gazing, and gazing immovably, upon some object 

—say a flower—till, isolated from the rest of crea- 

tion, it expands as it were to the horizon, opens 

up to the sight undreamed-of depths, and becomes 
invested with all sorts of significance, strangeness, 
and charm. No doubt the enhancement is partly 
subjective, an effect, quasi-hypnotic, of his own 
concentration upon the observer; but there seems 
no reason to doubt thatit also arises from a really 
better—because more detailed and more prolonged 

—perception, and a really fuller comprehension of 

the object itself. Something like this is not per- 

haps exactly novel as a method of appreciation. 
especially where it isa question of characterizing 
the limited output of a minor author; but we do 

not remember often detecting it employed upon a 

selection from the text of a classic, and seldom any- 

where in a more delightful example than that 
afforded by this book. 

Isolating from the context of the ‘ Aineid’ Virgil’s 
description of the Italian princes and their array, 
who gathered together to oppose the Trojans, Mr. 
Warde Fowler has gazed so steadily upon every detail 
of these strong and delicate pictures,and searched 
so deep into their meaning, that the figures of 
Mezentius and Lausus, of Virbius and Turnus and 
Camilla, and all the rest of the pageant have at 
length revealed themselves, and the intention of 
their author, to him in a stateliness and richness. 
and, above all, in a living vigour, such as, we think, 
not many readers of the ‘ Aineid’ have hitherto 
found in them. As he justly says, scholars will 
find that he has not wasted space by setting down 
what can be found in well-known commentaries. 

There is little textual criticism, but Mr. Warde 
Fowler has, in our opinion, made good one rather 
important point, and thereby demolished the 
rather absurd deductions as to Virgil’s social and 
political opinions which have been made from the line 

Pila manu sevosque gerunt in bella dolones 
in its present position. He proposes to transfer 
this, with the five lines immediately following it, 
from the description of Aventinus to that of Ufens, 
where “ gerunt,’”’ which without a subject is 
supposed to illustrate Virgil’s contempt of the 
common folk, would then have a nominative easily 
understood from “armati’’ two lines above. We 
think the three or four reasons brought forward 
by Mr. Fowler sufficient to settle the matter. 

The introductory pages furnish a delightful inter- 
pretation of Virgil’s difficulties, and his design in 
thus setting forth the glory of the tribes and the 
leaders of Italy, together with an illuminating 
comparison between this “catalogue” and the 
catalogues of Homer and of Milton. It is curious 
that a theme which, in the oldest of the three 
poets, makes the dullest reading of the whole 
‘Tliad,’ and in the second is lifted fully to the 
general level of interest of the whole, should, in 
the latest of these three great epics, have inspired 
some of the most glorious and pealing verses that 
their author ever penned. 
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To return for a moment to the group of lines to 
be transferred. Mr. Warde Fowler professes not 
to understand “sic regia tecta subibat.” What is 
the objection to taking them as descriptive of the 
chief’s custom? He would enter even the royal 

lace clad in his grisly lion’s skin—i.e., he never 
aid it aside. ; ; 

The Notes tempt to endless discussion ; and not 
the least interesting are those which, with abund- 
ance of explanation and illustration, clear away 
common misapprehensions. Such are the remarks 
about the gates and “‘ temple” of Janus, and about 
the error of taking Juno as the wife of Jupiter. A 
very instructive conjecture is that which sees in 
the Roman 7'riumphator and his apparel an adapted 
survival of the war-chariot and dress of an Etruscan 
chief, and derives the Jupiter of the Capitol from 
these, not these from the statue. As examples of 
that interpretative functioning of concentrated 
attention, we may mention the comments on 

Te nemus Angitie, vitrea te Fucinus unda, 

Te liquidi flevere lacus, 
together with the appendix on Virgil’s hemistichia, 
and the comments on “ florentes’’ in the portrait of 
Camilla. . 

Upon Camilla Mr. Fowler seems to have gazed so 
long that he may be said to have fallen in love 
with her; though, if it is less ardently admiring, 
his “‘ visualization” of the several chiefs is at 
least equally vivid, and illustrated by learning as 
copious and as gracefully introduced. 

e must also express our satisfaction at the two 
or three tributes which these pages contain to the 
‘learning and acumen of Henry Nettleship. 

It has become a commonplace to speak of books 
as affording diversion from the anxieties of the 
war: and it is probable that by this time many 
people have perforce grown sadly nice and exacting 
as tothis. Not every diversion proposed is effective. 
Therefore we would put on record our havin 
found this little book the most invigorating an 
refreshing that has been in our hands for many 
weeks. No doubt a predilection for Virgil on our 
part has something to do with it; nevertheless, we 
would recommend this ‘(Gathering of the Clans’ 
-even to those readers who have not yet made any 


particular acquaintance with Latin literature, and’ 


still more to those with whom a former familiarity 
has grown a little dim. 


In The Burlington Magazine for May the 
remarkable picture of ‘The Annunciation’ by 
Masolino, discovered by Mr. Berenson fourteen 
years ago in the collection of Earl Wemyss, is 
reproduced for the first time, and serves as a hand- 
some frontispiece for the number. Sir Martin 
Conway has an article on Jacquemart de Hesdin, 
and attributes to him the miniatures of a Book 
of Hours in the Brussels Library (No. 11,060) 
which Mr. Roger Fry some years ago considered 
to be by Beauneveu. Extremely beautiful repro- 
ductions of Jacquemart’s work accompany the 
article. A set of sixteenth-century vestments, 
recently separated and presented to various 
exhibitions by Sir Charles and Lady Waldstein, 
are described and illustrated by Mr. C. E. Cecil 
Tattersall. They were shown at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum two years ago. Mr. G. F. 
Hill continues his ‘ Notes on Italian Medals,’ and 
Mr. G. Leland Hunter describes some Scipio 
tapestries now in America, especially those made 
in Brussels after designs by Giulio Romano. 








Some examples of prehistoric art are discussed 

by Prof. Baldwin Brown, and illustrations are 
supplied of engravings on the roof of Altamira 
cave, in Northern Spain, and other carvings, 
The history of painting in India has of late 
received much attention from European critics, 
and Signor Raphael Petrucci, in his article on 
Rajput painting, reproduces several illustrations 
to the ‘ Mahabharata’ and ‘ Ramayana.’ 


THE Shakespeare Tercentenary is being cele- 
brated at the John Rylands Library by an exhibi- 
tion of the poet’s: works, as well as those of his 
principal contemporaries. The Catalogue we have 
received shows how interesting is the collection. 
Mr. Guppy’s prefatory note is a tempting invita- 
tion for a visit, for not only are early and original 
editions of the poet shown, but “ the actual editions 
of the principal works which Shakespeare un- 
doubtedly had around him upon the shelves of 
his library, since they are the works from which 
he drew the foundation-plots and other material 
employed by him in the composition of his own 
plays.” There is also a selection of works of 
“more general interest with which Shakespeare 
was certainly familiar,” and a collection of school- 
books in use in Shakespeare’s day. The copy of 
the First Folio in the possession of the Library is 
of special interest, as it was used by Lewis 
Theobald. The Catalogue contains a_ short 
biography, a chronological table of events, a list 
of writers included in the exhibits, and a selection 
of works for the study of Shakespeare. A por- 
trait and sixteen facsimiles are supplied. The 
Catalogue, which forms a valuable souvenir, can 
be had for a shilling from Messrs. Longmans or 
Mr. Quaritch. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 





Notices to Correspondents, 


C. A. B., Folkestone (‘‘ Pop goes the weasel ””).— 
The origin and meaning of this phrase were pretty 
fully discussed in our ‘Tenth Series at iii. 430, 491; 
iv. 54, 209; vii. 107. The ‘‘ weasel’’ was explained . 
as —among other things— a weasel-purse ; a tailor’s 
implement; ‘ vaisselle,” i.e. plate; and as the 
animal —*‘‘ Pop goes the weasel’’ being a dance with 
a figure which might be compared with the “ pop- 
ping’? of a weasel into its hole. At the third 
reference were printed in extenso the words of a song 
having this phrase for title ; but these hardly give 
the impression of being its origin. No conclusion 
was arrived at. 

THe Hon. KATHLEEN Warp (‘ Exemption from 
Income Tax,’ ante, p. 348).—Mr. ARCHIBALD 
SPARKE writes from Bolton that on inquiry at the 
local Income Tax Office he is told that priests of 
the Church of Rome are not in England exempted 
from the payment of this tax. 

F. 8S. (“Oh, that we two were maying’’).—The 
words are Kingsley’s—in ‘The Saint’s Tragedy.’ 
There is more than one setting. 

Mr. A. H. Mactean.—A long note on Charles 
Lamb’s **One H—”’ by Mr. J. Rocsrs REEs will 
be found at 11 S. viii. 201. 

F. pE H. L.—Forwarded. 














